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LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Continued. 


Hie was sometimes so far compassionated 
by those who knew both his merit and dis- 
tresses, that they received him into their 
families, but they soon discovered him to be 
a yery incommodious inmate; for, being al- 
ways accustomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himself to any stated 
hours, or pay any regard to the rules ofa 
family, but would prolong his conversation 
till midnight, without considering that busi- 
ness might require his friend’s application in 
the morning; and, when he had persuaded 
himself to retire to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was 
therefore impossible to pay him any distinc- 
tion without the entire subversion of all eco- 
nomy, a kind of establishment which, wher- 
ever he went, he always appeared ambitious 
to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged, in 
justification of mankind, that it was not al- 
ways by the negligence or coldness of his 
friends that Savage was distressed, but be- 
cause it was in reality very difficult to pre- 
serve him long in a state of ease. To supply 
him with money was a hopeless attempt; for 
no sooner did he see himself master of a sum 
sufficient to set him free from care fora day, 
than he became profuse and luxurious. 
When once he had entered a tavern, or en- 
gaged in a scheme of pleasure, he never re- 
tired till wanf"0f money obliged him to some 
new expedient. If he was entertained in a 
family, nothing was any longer to be regard- 
ed there but amusements and _ jollity; wher- 
ever Savage entered, he immediately expect- 
ed that order and business should fly before 
him, that all should thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domestic 
management should be opposed to his incli- 
nation, or intrude upon his gailety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never 
dejected him; in his lowest state he wanted 
not spirit to assert the natural dignity of wit, 
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| reconciliation, and whom he treated at once 
| with all the haughtiness of seperiority, and 


| riches, hated him because they found no pro- 


Variety ’s the very spice cf life 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPer. 
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and was always ready to repress that inso. |! 
lence which superiority of fortune incited, 
and to trample on that reputation which rose 
upon any other basis than that of merit: he 
never admitted any gross familiarities, or sub- 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an 
equal. Once, when he was without lodging, | 
meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man| 
not indeed remarkable for moderation in his 
prosperity, left a message that he desired to 
see him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to assist him; 
but was very much disgusted that he should 
presume to prescribe the hour of his attend- 
ance, and, I believe, refused to visit him, and 
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and almost all the smaller wits were his pro- \ 


fessed enemies. 
Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged 


stage, in a dress like that which he then wore; 
a mean insult, which only insinuated that 
Savage had but one coat, and which was 
therefore despised by him rather than re- 
sented; for though he wrote a lampoon 
against Miller, he never printed it: and as no 
other person ought to prosecute that revenge 
from which the person who was injured de. 
sisted, I shall not preserve what Savage sup- 
pressed: of which the publication would, in- 








rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether 
firmness or obstinacy, appeared) 
duct to the lord Tyrconnel, fr 
very frequently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him should be® \ 
but with whom he never appeared to enter- 
tain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 








all the bitterness of resentment. He wrote 
to him, not in a style of supplication or re- 
spect, but of reproach, menace, and con- 
tempt; and appeared determined, if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the 
right of conquest. 
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deed, have been a punishment too severe for 
“so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to 
Savage not the want of lodging or of food, 
but the neglect and contempt which it drew 
upon him, He complained, as his affairs grew 
desperate, he found his reputation for capaci- 
ty visibly decline; that his opinions in ques- 
tions of criticism was no longer regarded, 
when his coat was out of fashion; and that 
| those who, in the interval of his prosperity, 
were always encouraging him to great un- 
dertakings by encomiums on his genius and 
assurances of success, now received any 
mention of his designs with coldness, thought 





As many more can discover, that a man is || 


| Ticher than that he is wiser than themselves, |) 


| superiority of understanding is not so readily | } 
acknowledged as that of fortune; nor is that | 
_haughtiness, which the consciousness of great | 


“abilities incites, borne with the same sub- || confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a su- 


mission as the tyranny of affluence; and there- | 


fore Savage, by asserting his claim to de- 
ference and regard, and by treating those |! 
with contempt whom better fortune animat- 
ed to rebel against him, did not fail to raise a| 
great number of enemies in the diferent| 
classes of mankind. Those who thought them- | 
selves raised above him by advantages of| 


tection from the petulance of his wit. Those 
who were esteemed for their writings feared 











| that the subjects on which he proposed to 
write were very difficult, and were ready to 
|inform him, that the event of a poem was 
| uncertain, that an author ought to employ 
, much time in the consideration of his plan, 
| and not presume to sit down to write in 
| perficial knowledge; difficulties were started 
on all sides, and he was no longer qualified 
for any performance, but The 
Laureat. 


V olunteer 


Yet even this kind of contempt never de- 
pressed him; for he always preserved a 
steady confidence in his own capacity, and 
believed nothing above 
should at any 


> his reach which- he 
time earnestly endeavour to 
attain. He formed schemes of the same kind 
| with regard to knowledge and 





to fortune, and 


him as a critic, and maligned him as a rival, flattered himself with advances to be made 


his resentment as to introduce him in a farté,” 
and directed him to be personated on the 
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| in science, as with riches, 


_ particularly, that, upon receiving his pro- 
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to be enjoyed in 
some distant period of his life. For the ac- 
quisition of knowledge he was indeed far 
better qualified than for that of riches; for 
he was naturally inquisitive and desirous of 
she conversation of those from whom any in- 
formation was to be obtained, but by no 
means solicitous to improve those opportu- 
cuties that were sometimes offered of raising 
his fortune; and he was remarkably retentive 
of his ideas, which when once he was in pos- 
session of them, rarely forsook him; a quali- 
ty which could never be communicated to 
his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in 
expectation that the queen would sometime 
recollect her promise, he had recourse to the 
usual practice of writers, and published pro- 
posals for printing his works by subscription, 
to which he was encouraged by the success 
of many who had not a better right to the 
favour ‘of the public; but, whatever was the 
reason, he did not find the world equally in- 
clined to favour him; and he observed with 
some discontent, that, though he offered his 
works at half a guinea, he was able to pro- 
cure but a small number in comparison with 
those who subscribed twice as much ‘to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw 
his proposals neglected by the queen, who 
patronised Mr. Duck’s with uncommon ar- 
dour, and incited a competition among those, 
who attended the court, who should most 
promote hisinterest,and who/should first offer 
a subscription. This was a distinction to 
which Mr. Savage made no scruple of assert- 
ing that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
genius,-gave him a fairer title, than could be 
pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savage’s applications were however not 
universally unsuccessful; for some of the 
nobility countenanced his design, encouraged 
his proposals, and subscribed with great li- 
berality. He related of the duke of Chandos 
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posals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions 
afforded him was not less volatile than that 
which he received from his other schemes; 
whenever a subscription was paid him, he 
went to a tavern; and, as money so collected 
is necessarily received in small sums, he 
never was able to send his poem to the press, 
but for many years continued his solicitation, 
and squandered whatever he obtained. 


any friend who readily fell in with ‘his It 


| the greatest part in the fear of prosecutions 


= 
it fe was always ready to comply with 
‘invitation, having no employment to 
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schemes, he was adjusting the print, form- 
ing the advertisements, and regulating the 
dispersion of his new edition, which he really 
intended some time to publish, and which, 
as long as experience had shown him the 
impossibility of printing the volume together, 
he at last determined to divide into weekly or 
monthly numbers, that the profits of the first 
might supply the expenses of the next. 
Thus he spent his time in mean ex- 
pedients and tormenting suspense, living for 


from his creditors, and consequently skulk- 
ing in obscure parts of the town, of which he 
was no stranger to the remotest corners. But 
wherever he came, his address procured him 
friends, whom his necessities soon alienated; 
so that he had perhaps a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before attained, 
there being scarcely any person eminent on 
any account to whom he was not known, or 
whose character he was not in some degree 
able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive ac- 
quaintance every circumstance of life con- 
tributed. He excelled in the arts of conversa- 
tion, and therefore willingly practised them: 
e had seldom any home, or even lodging 
could be private; and therefore 
nto public houses for the com- 
iences of life and supports of na- 


withhold him, and often no money to provide 
for himself; and by dining with one company, 
he never failed of obtaining an introduction 
into another. 
Thus dissipated was his life, and thus 
casual his subsistence; yet did not the distrac- 
tion of his views hinder him from reflection, 
nor the uncertainty of his condition depress 
his gaiety. When he had wandered about 
without any fortunate adventure by which he 
was led into a tavern, he sometimes retired 
into the fields, and was able to employ his 
mind in study, or amuse it with pleasing 
imaginations; and seldom appeared to be 
melancholy, but when some sudden misfor- 
tune had just fallen upon him, and even then 
in a few moments he would disentangle 
himself from his perplexity, adopt the sub- 
ject of conversation, and apply his mind 
wholly to the objects that others presented 
to it. 
This life, unhappy as it may be already 





This project of printing his works was 
frequently revived; and, as his proposals grew 
obsolete, new ones were printed with fresher 
dates. To form schemes for the publication 
was one of his favourite amusements; nor 


imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with 
new calamities. The death of the queen de- 
prived him of all the prospects of prefer- 
ment with which he so long entertained his 
imagination; and as sir Robert Walpole had 
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never intended the ge laa of his pro- 
mise, he was now abandoned again to for- 
tune. 

He was however, at that time, supported 
by a friend; and as it was not his custom to 
look out for distant calamities, or to feel any 
other pain than that which forced itself upon 
his senses, he was not much afficted at his 
loss, and perhaps comforted himself that his 
pension would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed Jikewise 
to support him: he had taken a resolution to 
write a second tragedy upon the story of sir 
Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a 
few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, 
and introduced new characters; so that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another subject; but, in 
vindication of himself, he asserted, that it 
was not easy to find a better; and that he 
thought it his interest to extinguish the me- 
mory of the first tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one less defective upon 
the same story; by which he should entirely 
defeat the artifice of the booksellers, who, 
after the death of any author of reputation, 
are always industrious to swell his works, 
by uniting his worst productions with his 
best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, 
he proceeded but slowly, and probably only 
employed himself upon it when he could find 
no other amusement; but he pleased himself 
with counting the profits, and perhaps im- 
agined, that the theatrical reputation which 
he was about to acquire, would be acquiva- 
lent to all that he had lost by the death of his 
patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approach- 
ing riches, neglect the measures proper to 
secure the continuance of his peusion, 
though some of his favourers thought him 
culpable for omitting to write on her death; 
but on her birth-day next year, he gave a 
proof of the solidity of his judgment, and the 
power of his genius. He knew that the track 
of elegy had been so long beaten, that it was 
impossible to travel in it without treading in 
the footsteps of thuse who had gone before 
him; and that therefore it was necessary, 
that he micht distinguish himself from the 

herd of encomiasts, to find out some new 
walk of funeral panegyric. 











wes he ever more at ease than when, with 


before given him reasen to believe that he 


This difficult task he performed in such a 
manner, that his poem may be justly ranked 
among the best pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he 
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has ‘formed a happy combination of topics; 
which any other man would have thought it 
very difficult to connect in one view, but 





which he has united in such a manner, that 
the relation between them appears natural; | 


and it may be justly said, that what no other 
man would have thought on, it how appear's 
scarcely possible for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images is so masterly, that it is sufficient to 
set this poem above censure; and therefore it 
is not necessary to mention many other de- 
licate touches which may be fond in it, and 
which would deservedly be admired in any 
other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, 
from the same poem, an instance of his pru- 
dence, an excellence for which he was not so 
often distinguished; he does not forget to re- 
mind the king, in the most delicate and art- 
ful manner, of continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address 
he was for some time in suspense, but was 
in no great degree solicitous about it; and 
continued his labour upon his new tragedy 
with great tranquility, till the friend who had 
for a considerable time supported him, re- 
moving his family to another place, took oc- 
casion to dismiss him. It then became neces- 
sary to inquire more diligently what was de- 
termined in his affair, having reason to sus- 
pect that no great favour was intended him, 
because he had not received his pension at 
the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those me- 
thods of retrieving his interest, which were 
mostlikely to succeed; and someof those who 
were employed in the exchequer, cautioned 
him against too much violence in his proceed- 
ings; but Mr. Savage who seldom regulated his 
conduct by the advice of others, gave way 
to his passion, and demanded of sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reason of the dis- 
tinction that was made between him and the 
other pensioners of the queen, with a degree 
of roughness which perhaps determined him 
to withdraw what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime he was accused 


° 5 
or suspected, and whatever influence was 


employed against him, he received soon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his pension; and he had now no 
prospect of subsistence but from his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an estate and title by a par- 
ticular law, exposed and abandoned by a 
mother, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted him, he enter- 
ed the world without a friend; and though 


his abilities forced themselves into esteem}, If we enter the habitation of a widow, the | know that by exposing to others his misfor 
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and reputation, he was never able to obtain 
any real advantage, and whatever prospects 
arose were always intercepted as he began 


ta approach them. The king’s intentions in || 48 4 man, (with whom while living perhaps § 
his favour were frustrated; his dedication to !! 


the prince, whose generosity on every other | 
occasion was eminent, produced him no re-| 
ward; sir Robert Walpole, who valued him- | 
self upon keeping his promise to others, | 
broke it to him without regret; and the | 


bounty of the queen was, after her death, 


withdrawn from him, and from himonly. | that the prop of his age has been taken away, A 
| and he is now doomed to stand every hurri- 


To be continued. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LKXXXIV. 
“fl vaut mieux tacher d’oublier ses malheurs, | 
que d’en parler.” Fr.Pr. } 


It is better to endeavour to forget our misfor- | 
tunes, than to.talk of them— 


Ungrateful task, to hear endless complaints! 
Lessing. 

Dr. Johnson has finely observed that 
“ whenever we hear a man continually talk- 
ing of his misfortunes, we may be certain 
the subject is not disagreeable to him.” It, 
would be most natural to suppose that a per- | 
son who had been doomed to a lot of vexa- 
tion and difficulty, and whose situation inthe 
world had been unpleasant, ba h to 
bury the recollection obese ; by firm- 
ness and fortitude, alleviate the pain of pre- 
sent distresses. This however, natuta@bas it 
should be, is but séldom the case; for a kind 
of low minded, whimpering feeling has 
groped its way into the world, through 
sighs and hysterics which conceits that sor- 
row is softened by relation, and thus succeed- 
ing in filling the nervous brain with this 
monster of an idea, sets the tongue in mo- 
tion and unlocks to all that approach, the 
secrets and fancied agonies of the heart. So 
common has this habit grown, that it ap-| 
pears to have usurped all ages and distinc- | 





tions, and its inroads on the understanding | 


are great. 

Should we accidentally visit an aged wo- | 
man the first thing we are told of, are per-| 
haps the death of her eldest son at sea; the| 
misfortunes of her daughter in marriage, or 
the failings of several of her offspring in dif- 
ferent ways; one is addicted to drink, another 
to gaming, one has a fiery disposition, and 
her fears of his committing mischief are 
eternally repeated; one is old and will go to 
no business; she is afraid he will be a vaga- 
bond; and in short, before we leave her, we} 
are fully acquainted, or she has taken every | 
pains to make us so, with each incident in| 
her family history. 
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pa | 
conversation is forced upon the death |. { | 
husband, and after hearing her dilate larg 
on his merits as a parent, and respectabih Ma 



































































she was in continual dispute,) we are mourn- 
fully told that his dear little ones will not | 
have a sufficiency to bring them up, and 
educate them in a proper manner; and_ that 
notwithstanding the hardship, she will her- 
self be obliged to work, to procure them a 
scanty subsistence. An old man will tell us 4 





cane of fortune alone. Thus wherever we 
go, we have the same information. Even the 
affluent, some of whom might be happy, hav-¢ 
ing nothing to mar their bliss but ideal mis- 
fortunes, will in despight of all thought and & 
consideration, lay before us the same ridicu- @ 
lous follies. They will neither be restrained 
by delicacy, nor common sense; for if every i 
person of this miserable description would ; 
t but reflect upon the result of such a line of™ 
conduct, I am sensible they would endeavour# 
to avoid it. 

There is no doubt a satisfaction in looking 
back on scenes of danger in which we have™ 
been accidentally placed, and from which wef 
have been extricated by our own exertions. 
The bosom of the patriot swells with delight§ 
when he thinks of the fields of conquest hel 
has witnessed in the defence of his country, 
although he may have left a limb behind him 
as testimony of his courage. Those whol 
hear it, listen to it with a pleasure mingled 
with awe, and he who recounts it, tells i@ 
with enthusiasm; each successful battle igi 
fought over in his mind, and in his fancy 
he sees still fluttering before him unfurle 
to renown, the glorious banners of victory 
Above all, this satisfaction is due to the pad 
triot of America; for his sword was unshéath" 
ed in defence, and he struck but for the lig 
berties of his country and the unalienabBj 
rights of man. Such relations as this, de # 
though they include the pains and privationg 
of poverty and want, are still pleasing, fo 
through the glooms of disappointment andy 
the swarthy clouds hovering over the plain 
of combat, we still see beaming in serenity 
the sun of glory, which warms the expectaill 
tion and nerves the heart. How differen 
the feelings here experienced, from wha 
they are when our ears are stunned with th # 
same continued, and monotonous tafe of 
ideal or trifling sorrows. The former raise 
a delightful tumult of sensations in the-minditl 
ithe latter receives but the disgustful we i 

come of morbid indifference. . E's 
| In a word, every man should’ be we # 
| enough acquainted with human nature ¢ 
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© Zs and poverty, he is doing himself a 
ous injury. Does he do it to excite com- 
Yssion, to awaken the throbbings of pity? 
‘What consolation is that? It has been observ- 
‘ed, (and.I am almost willing to credit the 
B‘cruth of the observation,) that pity is but one 
grade above contempt. I do not say that the 
|judgment.of the world is always correct, but 
‘1 do say that if a man wishes to render him- 
self disgusting to society, and contemptible 
‘in the eyes of the world, there is no more 
| certain mode of obtaining his objet, than that 
































































of developing his distresses to the view of 
Jhigh-toned pride, and low vulgarity. While 
life can be decently supported, we have no 
» xizht to complain, and if this should at length 
Ba become impracticable, the candour of manly 
Y, exposition will seldom fail to meet with the 
B smiles and relief of approving hospitality. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
For the Repertory. 
SONG. 


Though absence steal him far from me, 
And ruthless tear my love away, 
Though tempests toss him on the sea, 
And bathe his locks with threatening spray: 
Though lightning darts with fear confound him, 
And tinsell’d lustre gild the wave, 
May guardian angels hovering round him 
From mad despair his spirit save. 


‘Though on some lone and barren shore, 
By envious fortune he be tost, 

When hope’s assuagings sooth no more 
And he in terror’s maze is lost: 

May sprightly nymphs of bright hair’d Venus 
Upon his woes relenting smile, 

And bearing love’s soft oaths between us, 
His every piercing pang beguile. 


And whispering balmy sighs of pleasure, 
With fairy shows new bliss impart, 

fm. 4nd wake with love’s celestial measure 

me? The sleeping strings that twine bis heart. 

_. Then may his thoughts no more affrighted 

}.. No more with feverish sorrow burn, 

Yut fancy point when we’re united, 
And hope encourage his return. 

MATILDA 


— 


For the Repertory. 


LOVE. 
mer Ah! where,” cried the painter, “ where, Love, 
shall | find thee, 

To blaze on the canvass thy magical form? 

.. # olt have my arms in wild fancy entwin’d thee, 
- ow gften has vanish’d the shadowy charm! 


share earth, airy creature, sure earth cannot hold 
vis thee, 

‘Fie hou lullest to pleasure, thou wakest to pain, 
, pe" wilderest the mind, which can never behold 


" thee, 
B® Tlou'rt sure but the child of the novelist’s brain!” 


7. 


Oa 


Cease, painter, to hold charming Love in derision, 
Cease longer to heave cold despondency’s sigh, 
But trace on thy canvass the fanciful vision 
From its throne of gay glances in Emily’s eye. 


— 


For the Repertory. 
TO A YOUNG LADY 
WITH A COPY OF PETRARCH’S POEMS. 


Accept this pledge, Louisa dear, 
This trifling pledge uf my esteem, 
And may it wake affection’s ear 
To listen to the rapturous theme. 


And may it kindle yet in thee 

Those tender flames which warm my heart, 
And may it plead that love for me 

My faltering tongue can ne’er impart. 


To thy pure hands I now consign 
The nymphs of our past poet’s days, 
O! had he on such grace as thine 





But lavish’d forth his tuneful praise. 


Thy charms which should his work adorn, 
Would then have bloom’d till time’s no more, 
And future ages yet unborn 
Bless’d Petrarch for that preciéus store. 


—_— 
For the Repertory. 


TO LOUISA. 
Gentle thou art, I will be sworn, 


or 7 i thine eye, 
W bien to the forlorn, 


ee ar the soothing sigh. 


Lovely thou art, for on thy cheek 
The lily and the rose combine, 

And dimpling smiles and graces meek 
Declare each softer beauty thine. 


Charming though art, for thousand charms 
Of face and mind bid all admire, 

Thy smile would kindle love’s alarms, 
Would urge him on, yet check his fire. 


Yes, thou hast potent charms indeed, 
For thou canst lull distress to sleep, 

Canst calm to rest the hearts that bleed, 
And light to joy the eyes that weep. 


Alcondo then his fate would share, 
His fondest hopes with thee intrust, 

For thou art virtuous, thou art fair, 
And virtue teaches to be just. 





© knit not that denying frown, 
Do not, my fair Louisa, start, 
Cupid divides with thee his crown, 
And holds his throne within thy heart. 


——— 


One smile upon Alcondo cast, 

From sud distress his thoughts to save, 
For he will love thee to the last, 

And though despised, be still thy slave. 


Ear to his vows dear maiden give, 
Thine eye has bid him hope for bliss, 
List then compliant, and receive 
The balmy pressure of a kiss. 





















































A kiss! forgive me, dearest fair, 
Forgive what love and thou inspire, 
Love that can wake midst whelming care 
The chastest, purest, dear desire. 





Tis truth, Lousia, weaves the song, 
*Tis not the poet’s filmy brain, s 
To thee still nobler notes belong, 
For virtue’s self should breathe the strain. 


Thy slave I am, thy slave will be, , 
Though from thy train thou bidst me fly; 

O! I will love, will reverence thee, 
Till thought shall faint or ature die! 


——a 
For the Repertory: 


TO MARY. 
Say, blue-eyed sparkler, wherefore frown? 
I swear by truth thy frowns are smiles; 
Anger their modest rays disown, 
And wo their tenderness beguiles. 


For what but tenderness can beam 
From her whose soul is chaste and kind, 
Whose thoughts with virtue only teem, 
That fills with tranquil joy the mind. 


No slanders will thy mind engage, 
Thou givestto virtue, virtue’s due, 

To youth its charms, its sense to a: Ze, 
And all thy lips attest is true. 


Nay blush not, interesting maid, 
View not displeased the tell-tale lyre, 

By truth its trembling notes are sway’d, 
That truth which thy pure charms inspire. 


Yet virtue well I know will claim, 
The rights of modesty’s alarms, 
And at its praises crimson’d shame, 
Make still more sweet its winning charms. 


To me thy virtues all are known,!? 
Then from my praise no longer flee, 
For, angel, why shouldst thou disown! 
That which endears thee most to me. 


Oft have I seen the thankful poor, 
For them on thee a blessing crave, 

Those whom thy kindness held- secure, 
From scenes where pale-eyed sorrows rave. 


Thy beauties beaming grace divine, 
Strike coward guilt with strange appal, 
But O! those virtues which are thine, 
Those heavenly charms, eclipse them al}. 


Then frown not when I sing thy praise, 
For in it flattery has no share: 

Yet, didst thou not frown on his lays, 
The bard would sink in pale despair. 


For though he fain thy soul would touch, 
When from his lyre soft accents pour, 
Yet though thy beauties please him much, 

Thy modesty delights him more. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
THE ORIGIN OF KISSING. 
*Fwas on a mild, delightful day, 
(The dews were round her weeping,) 
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As Adam’s lovely consort lay, 
In early Eden sleeping. 


O’er her rich lips, warm drops of dew, 
From bending roses she; 

And round her eye’s cerulean blue, 
A kindling glory spread. 


Health’s bright hues mantled in her face, 
Her bair fresh roses braided,— 

But her rich lips, of all her grace, 
The dewy rose leaves shaded. 


Along the bower, as Adam stray’d 
(’T was then his favourite duty,) 
His wandering steps, he fondly stay’d 

To watch the sleeping beauty. 


And bending o’er he bound with care 
Her limbs with many a blossom, 

And rung the dew-drops from her hair, 
And breathed them from her bosom. 


With trembling breath his fond lips chase, 
The flowers that seem’d to smother; 

So thick they cluster’d o’er the face 
Of man’s delightful mother. 


And as his lips o’er her’s he drew, 
Strange was the touch and thrilling; 
For never rose gave touch so new, 
So full of transport filling. 


Long with the wonderous rose he play’d, 
All glowing with emotion, 

And never yet to flower was paid, 
Such rapturous devotion. 


His frequent sighs, his transports new, 
Eve’s tranquil slumbers frighted, 
And from her scented couch she flew, 

And on the green alighted. 


{nd as her arms were open thrown, 
Her lose hair in disorder, 

~fwas like a shower of roses blown, 
From Eden’s blooming border. 


Man’s gallant father stood amazed, 
Delighted, beat his bosom, 

And long and eagerly he gazed, 
Upon the breathing blossom. 


Then round the fair his arms he flung, 
Filling her with strange blisses, 

And melting o’er her beauties hung, 
And covered her with kisses. 


And since that early hour the kiss, 
Has been man’s dearest treasure, 
For all his griefs 2 balm of bliss, 


In all his pains a pleasure. MERCUTIO. 


—__ 


For the Repertory. 


(It is hoped the publication of the follow- 
ing prologue, written for “ Fashionable Fol- 
lies; or the Delinquent Gamester,” a comedy 
by Mr. Joseph Hutton, of Mount Airy col- 
lege, will not be considered premature, or im- 
prever as the play is expected to be éroughr 
out iD a short time.) —£ditors. 
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PROLOGUE. 
Prompt to protect, with bounty e’en profuse, 

The motely brood of every foreign muse, 

Will you turn churls to night and judge severe 
Because the author sits amongst you here? 

What! will your easy goodness rest content 

With worn out plot, and hacknied sentiment, 
With scenes a hundred times daub’d o’er and o'er 
When, daub’d anew, they come from distant shore: 
To rapid Reynolds courteous welcome give 

And bid the brats of vapouring Lewis live. 
Schiclier indulge, endure the burlesque rage 

And monsterous mummery of the German siage, 
Letting meek charity your judgments rule, 
Though Taste stands staring like an April fool! 
And yet will you, when thus a native bard, 

Timid and anxious courting your regard, 

Catches a lucky hour when you perchance 

May deign to spare to him a casual glance, 


Lest he has some design to spoil your taste! 
No—let it ne’er be said, in future times 

The muses found no favour in these climes; 
Let not your cold neglect of taste and art 
Check the free pulse of genius’ throbbing heart; 
But fire the enthusiast by your kind applause 
And he is arm’d to fight i your own cause, 
Bold to repeat the slander, dealt severe, 
That blasted genius droops and withers here: 
Prove you can prize his liberal toil, to-night, 
And strike one blow to do Columbia right. 


—— 


( From the Rhode Island American. ) 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Colonel Daviess, who fell in the battle of 
the Wabash, was a mat of high character, a 
native of Kentucky. He was a lawyer whose 
character was tinged with those eccentrici- 
ties that indicate future genius. There was 
a difficult question to decide before the court 
of Kentucky, involving an important question 
in regard to the title of an estate. The case 
embraced a long concatenation of facts and 
sundry technical niceties. When the case 
was called, a Kentucky hunter, with his 
musket and bird-bag, loaded with provisions, 
all equipped complete, entered the hall and 
took hisfseat amongst the lawyers. There was 
a grin on the faces of the bar, court, jury, and 
spectators. He, all unconscious, took out his 
provisions and began to eat with the most 
perfect composure. The lawyer, on the side 
of the plaintiff, rose and made a long argu- 
ment. Who answers for the defendant? in- 
quired the court. I do, replied the hunter, 
and rising, broke forth into a torrent of elo- 
quence that astonished the court and jury. 
Away went the plaintiff, law and evidence; 
and so complete was the discomfiture, that 
the opposite counsel made a most pitiful re- 
ply——The jury found a verdict for the de- 
fendant without retiring from their seats, 
when the court adjoured and invited the 
stranger to their lodgings. “ No, I thank you 











}gendiemen; and unless you wil] take a cold 














Sharpen your wits, and watch, precise and chaste, | 
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‘cut with me I must begone.” So saying, he 
| shouldered his musket, and with great sang 
| froid departed. Such a man was colonel Da 
viess. 













oe 
A Chinese silversmith to whom the Eng 
lish of the new settlement of Port Cornwallis 
| have given the name of Tom Workwell, 
, brought home some silver spoons, as he cal- 
| led them, to a captain of a ship, who had or- 
| dered them. The gentleman, suspecting that 
| his friend Tom had played him a trick coms 
| mon in China, of adding no small quantity of 
| Tutenague to the usual proportion of alloy, 
| taxed him with the cheat, which he denied 
| with the strongest asseverations of his inno- 
cence. The captain then"told him, that he had 
brought with him a famous water called de- 
water, which being placed on the tongue of 
a person suspected of telling an untruth, if 
the case were so, burned a hold init; if other- 
| wise, the party escaped with honour, and un- 
|| hurt. 

Tom, thinking it a trick, readily consent- 
ed; upon which, with much form, a single 
| drop of agua fortis was put upon his tongue; 
he instantly jumped about the room in vio- 
lent pain, crying out, “Very true, half Tute- 
nague, half Tutenague,” in hopes that confess 
_ Sing the fact might stop the progress of the 
| lie-water, {which from the pain he felt, he 
| had some reason’ to think possessed the 
| quality ascribed to it. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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THE STORY OF MARINA. 

When Vespucius had conquered with his 
little army those barbarous Myriads that lay 
|| along the great river Plate, which waters the 
tl fruitful country of Paraguay, he fancied the 
| Properest manner to keep them in subjec- 
| ion, Was not, as his countrymen had done 
| upon other occasions, to extirpate whole na- 
i tions in a day, and to destroy in order to ree 
| form, he took gentler methods, and attempts 
\ ed by civility, humanity, and condescension, 
|| to make the neighbouring nations his friends. 
| His design succeeded beyond expectation, | 
|| several kings came to pay him a voluntary 
homage, and supplied his little forces with 
all that was necessary for their subsistance. | 

In this manner he fived for some time, till 
some unexpected circumstances required his 
return to Spain, in order to answer the accu- 
sations laid to his charge. 

Upon his departure, he left Nunez com- 
mander of the fort which he had built, with 
the strictest injunctions to use the Indians 
with the utmost tenderness, and to expect 
rather a return of kindness from their grati- 
tude, than their fear. 

This injunction Nunez promised to obey, 
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“sent out into the country with an hundred 


‘his captains, the most resolute, and the most 


"who were posted in ambush, to enter as soon 
as the gates should be opened from within. 
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and for some time punctually fulfilied his 
engagements; but soon he grew weary of 
forced friendships, and desired to imitate his 
countrymen, who, by barbarous methods, had 
brought almost the whole continent under 





the Spanish yoke. He therefore began by 
treating one of the principal neighbouring 
kings with indignity, ordering him, for some 
garrison, which consisted of two hundred | 
men. 

The Indian bore this treatment with the | 
utmost dissimulation, and still pretended the 
same friendship for his Spanish masters, that 
he had always seemed to possess. In his | 
heart, however, he meditated nothing but | 
revenge, and sought every opportunity to 
execute his vindictive resolutions. 

The: Spaniards were supplied every day 
with fresh provisions by the neighbouring | 
Indians around, and among the rest, their 
king was very assiduous in providing every 
thing that might contribute to their entertain- 
ment and support; these presents were sel- 
dom received without some return from the 
Spanish garrison, who, when they had no 
other equivalent to bestow, generally kept 
the Indians to drink. 

It happened that Hernandez, second in 
command under the deputy-govermor, was 


and fifty men, in order to procure provisions, 
and repel a threatened invasion; this was the 
oportunity the Indian king so long had wish- 
ed for. Accordingly, selecting out twelve of 


faithful in all his dominions, he disguished 
himself and them as peasants, and being load- 
ed with fresh provisions, and every delicacy 
which that rich and fruitfur ountry could 
afford, they made up to the Spanish garrison. 

The Spaniards, who had for some davs be- 
fore, felt all the pains of hunger admitted 
them into the fort, with gratitude and cager- 
ness the provisions were devoured by the 
famished soldiers, and the Indians were en- 
treated to stay the night and partake of that | 
joy, which they had so generously contribut- | 
ed to promote. This was what the wily king | 
had expected, he therefore, with seeming re- 
tuctance, accepted the invitation, and joined 
in the revel which the soldiers had prepared. 

It was midnight, and the glass flew round 
with the utmost festivity, and drunkenness 
had now begun to banish all suspicion, when 
the king himself flew to the battlement, and 
gave the signal to five hundred of his troops, 





Accordingly the Indians from without, rush- 
ing into the garrison, all was instantly carnage, 
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sacred without mercy, and the who fort was 
laid under a deluge of blood; not one person 
out of fifty escaped, except Marina alone, the 
wife of Hernandez, the absent commander, 
and she was only reserved for a worse fate. 


} for her life was spared to satisfy the brutal 
|| desires of her barbarous conqueror, who had 


| long been her concealed admirer. 
very slight offence, to be whipt through the | 


Marina was just-nineteen, and had been 
married but the year before to Hernandez, 
‘she was one of the most beautiful women in 


Spain, and of the first family in the whole 
kingdom. Hernandez also was nephew to 
ithe duke of Lerma, and went to the Indies, 


rather to make observations upon the country 
as a scholar, than with the avaricious spirit 
of an adventurer. Marina loved him with the 
tenderest passion, and upon his going to 
America could by no entreaties be prevailed 
upon to stay behind; with him she endured all 
the dangers of an unknown ocean, all the ter- 





| rors of atreacherous enemy, and her assidui- | 


| ty softened every inconvenience on the way; | 








cruelty and despair, the Spaniards were mas- 


such was their mutual constancy and affec- 
tion, that the soldiers looked upon both with 
admiration and compassionate esteem. 

The surprize of Hernandez upon his re- 
turn to the fort need no heightening ‘from 
fancy, he felt for his countrymen, his habita- 
tion, and commander, but the loss of his dear 
Marina filled him with inexpressible an- 
guish. No longer master of reflection, or 
able to conduct himself with his former pru- 
dence, he resigned his command, and naked, 
unarmed, and unattended, ventured himself 
into the Indian country, in order to soften, if 
possible, the king, who had owed him seve- 
ral obligations, and whom he had once pro- 
tected from the fury of the Spanish gar- 
rison. 

Upon his arrival at the Indian tent, he 
soon found the treatment his wife was likely 
to undergo; he found the barbarous monarch 
just ready to take by force what Marina had 
refused to give; and was justin time to prevent 
his brutal intentions. The king enraged at 
his disappointment, but more at his disturber, 
ordered Hernandez to immediate execution; 


| the captains of war assembled, every one 


prepared to execute their orders, and the 
undaunted Spaniard was placed in the midst 


| ready to receive his fate with fortitude be- 


coming a soldier. 

Marina bathed in tears fell at the feet of 
the king, entreated the shortest respite for 
her husband, and promised a more easy 
compliance. The easy fruition of his desires 
induced her brutal ravisher to suspend, for a 
while, the sentence, and to make the obliga- 
tion the greater, order Hernandez tobe set 
at liberty, but upon condition he should not 
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speak to his wife under pain of immediat 
execution. 

This injunction he promised punetually to 
fulfil, and continued for a week in the Indian 
court, without speaking to the dear object of 
his desires. But alas! who can control his 
strongest and most ruling passion. Our 
young soldier could no longer refrain from 
letting loose all the agonies of his heart be- 
fore her; as she was going from her tent he 
met her, and throwing himself at her feet 
with a transport which he could not sup- 
press, he burst into a flood of tears. 

As she was never permitted to go any 
where unattended, her guards quickly gave 
the king information that their late prisoner 
had disobeyed his i injunctions, and brought 
him to the very scene where our lovers were 
indulging their sorrows, as they had vainly 
imagined, unseen. To control his passions is 
a task the savage had never learned, he there- 
fore flew out into the most ungovernable 
rage, and revoking’ his former sentence, or- 
dered both to be put to death without fur- 
ther delay, thus at once resolving to rid him- 
self of his uneasiness by despair. 

The terrors of an Indian execution are in- 
conceivable almost to all but those who have 
been witnesses to such scenes of horror. 
Imagine a fire prepared to burn the wretch- 
ed prisoner piece-meal, the women them, 
selves joining in this scene of cruelty, and 
aggravating all the pains of death with the 
most ingenious malice, imagine this, I say; 
and see the two innocent victims led out in 
order to feel it all. The dreadful death cry 
was raised, the flinty sword was prepared, 
and all was ready to be put into execution. 
Our two lovers locked in each others arms, 
every moment awaited death with intrepidity 
and resignation, when a distant war-whoop 
caused the meditated tortures to be for a 
while suspended. They now perceived the 
Indians begin to fly on every side, and a body 
of Spanish horse bursting through a neigh- 
bouring forest, and flying to the place where 
they were bound together. The transport of 
the delivered and the deliverers is past de- 
scription, Hernandez printing a kiss upon 
the lips of his fainting mistress, left her to 
the care of his attendants, and mounting an 
horse which was brought him, pursued the 
fugitive Indians. He soon came up to that 
body of the enemy which was headed by the 
king himself, and revenge giving him at 
once both strength and courage, lie fell upon 
the barbarous betrayer, and while all his at- 
tendants endeavoured, each to save himself 
by flight, Hernandez at one blow cut off his 
head, and returned in triumph ¢o repair the 
fort which had been lately destroyed He 
and his dear Marina soon after embarked for 
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Spais, where the king rewarded the bravery 
and fidelity of both with all the riches and 
honours that majesty could bestow. 


—_—— 


THE HISTORY OF ROBERT RUSTIC, 
WRITTEN By HIMSELF. 
“ Father and 1.” Pater et Ego. 

I beg my courteous reader will fix himself 
in his chair, in the most easy and patience- 
inspiring attitude (I would recommend a re- 
cumbent posture, as his amusement may 
prove soporific) while he peruses the follow- 
ing pages devoted to an important, and to me, 
agreeable article of modern biography. 

I often lament the situations of our authors 
when they are under the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of writing on the delicate subject of 
themselves. They complain wonderfully 
indeed, but, like those enthusiasts, in some 
countries, who inflict various painful morti- 
fications on themselves for their own good; 
so such authors, as it is for their own benefit, 
bear it with fortitude. How few there are 
whodo not say something of themselves, and I 
candidly confess I feelan enthusiastic pleasure 
in atheme underrated so unjustly—lIn writ- 
ing on this innocent subject too, no injury or 
scandal is ever attempted—but only make it 
thou or he—then you have scandal, abuse, 
murder, and even falsehood, which it is to 
be taken for granted never shades the pages 
of one’s own history, when written by Aim- 
self. 

After thus prefacing, I proceed to inform 
you, I was born in this free country and born 
iree too, though many hundred miles distant 
from the seat of government. There was a 
wonderful hubbub and rejoicing with my 
father, mother and relations, on the import- 
ant epoch of my birth, but no extraordinary 
signs appeared in sea, air, or earth. The 

spring-clad hills, the wildly meandering 
streams, and green groves were not gratu- 
tant; | might indeed construe an eclipse of 
the sun some years before, as weil as several 
since my birth, together with some dozens 
of lunar eclipses, into the sympathising work- 
ings of nature on the occasion: but alas! the 
most prevalent opinion is, that they should 
be attributed to Bonaparte. —To be brief, I 
will dismiss the account of my infancy by 
simply observing, that my mother informs 
me, | was famous for crying uncommonly 
loud, discovered an extraordinary fondness 
for the breast, made it my favourite amuse- 
ment, and drew from it my greatest portion 
of pleasure; and moreover, that I had a great 
liking to sugar and other sweet things. 

As soon as my father thought me old 

ough, he sent me to school: his highest 

» bounded by this low earth was, that I 
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should be well educated. He saw very early 
I was born to be a great man, and in every 
thing I said or did he discovered the embryo 
germ of genius.—My father was illiterate, 
having never read more than his own library, 
which by the bye was better than many pos- 
sessed by those of greater learning, consist- 
ing of a family bible and psalm book. But he 
had his own opinions, by which he was al- 
ways ruled—he determined to let my mind 
choose its own course; never to force a pro- 
fession or study on it which did not suit its 
particular cast; moreover.he thought every 
man was moulded for some particular pur- 
suit, and that the only method to make men 
eminent in their several occupations, was to 
hit on the right one; being a true believer in 


this theory, his whole attention was occupied | 


in studying my propensities and “ turns,” as 
he called them—he eyed me like a hawk, 
pondered my words, and translated my ac- 
tions as Sterne sometimes did the physiog- 
nomy of the company he was in. 

As soon as I could read and write, so im- 
patient was he to make a great man of me, 
that he pshawed and hooted the English lan- 
guage as insignificant and useless for a great 
man, and hurried me away to a Latin and 
Greek school, fifteen miles from home. I 
visited him once a month, and a worrying 
time I had with him.—Except at county- 
court bars, he had never heard a a of 
Latin, and so much did it tickle his fancy, 
that my time was wholly occupied in Latiniz- 
ing English words for him, coining many of 
them myself, to all which I carefully gave 
the sonorous terminations of dus and idus. 
The “comical sounds” of the Latin words 
delighted him so amazingly, that in one 
month, his conversations at table were as 
much stuffed with Latin as the books of our 
modern pedantic authors. 

The time now arrived that my father, to 
his great joy, discovered the “ turn” of my 
genius. At school the students delivered a 
speech once a month—I was blessed with a 
good quantum of effrontery, had a stentorian 
voice (the two great recommendatory quali- 
ties of lawyers) and consequently, perform- 
ed admirably; unfortunately I chanced to 
speak before my father—O! how he was de- 
lighted to see my deaf little lips move in 
pronouncing words which neither he nor 
myself understood, and then a gesture threw 
him into such ecstasies that he interrupted 
my harangue. He plainly saw I was cut out 
for a lawyer; and immediately dubbed me 
with the title, saying he was determined I 
should study the law. 

I never paid my father a visit after that 
time, but my relations flocked to see me and 
hear me speak, all brought me presents; 
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ome pennies, some cakes and some sweet- 
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meats, with the latter my stomach was so 
cloyed that I loathed their fees, as I suppose 
maby lawyers’ consciences do when, as I 
was, they are so dearly paid for nothing, 
with this difference, that their consciences 
are more callous than my young stomach 
was. 

I had just toiled through Ovid, when my 
father impatient to make a lawyer of me, 
took me from school and placed me with that 
eminent counsellor, Loquax—I was just fif- 
teen years old; did not understand a word I 
read, became idle, and at last really sick.— 
My father concluded the law did not suit my 


| “ turn,” and took me home for a while: but, 


to give a better chance of recovery, sent mé 
to live with a physician, in a little village six 
miles distant, where he thought it impossible 
for me to die. He now visited me daily, and 
frequently was surprised to hear me call the 
Latin names of the medicines I was surround- 


jed with—and then to see me swallow down 
| jalap, rhubarb and other nauseous doses with- 


out a wry face, was to him ominous of some 
“furn”=in truth he began to discover in me 
evident symptoms of a medical genius: he 
mistook my pining melancholy air for natural 
profound gravity, which he thought was as 
necessary for a doctor, as effrontery and a 
loud voice was for a lawyer. 

So, having discovered my second “ turn,” 
and contorted and distorted every thing I 
said or did to suit the turn of his theory, and 
(with about as much plausibility as 1 have 
known great speculative philosophers invert 
and retrograde the very laws of nature to fit 
their theories) he resolved to ¢urn me into a 
physician:—As my constitution was weakly, 
he said I could doctor myself, without the ex- 
pense of any other physician—strange argu- 
ment!—he thought I should learn the labori- 
ous and difficult profession of~a doctor——he 
had his own opinion, and his will followed 
none else. 

1 got well, and read and slept about six 
months over dry, unintelligible medical au- 
thors, the names even of which I do not re- 
collect. I was not at all pleased with the 
study of medicine or with my professor, 
whose name was Salvador—he might be 
very properly compared to a thermometer— 
every change of the weather wrought a re- 
volution, not only in the old doctor’s cor- 
poreal, but mental system—and his animal 
spirits descended and ascended as regularly 


as the spirits of wine or mercury rises and 


falls in Fareignheit’s thermometer—in cold 
weather, he was cool; at the temperate de- 
gree he was so; and I have often seen him 
up to the doing point—when it was calm, 
clear weather, he was quite serene and cheer- 
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ful; but in a cloudy day you would infallibly 
hear him rhunder—as to his corporeal system 
it was as infallible as a weather-cock—and 
frequently “his gouty exacerbations, and 
twinging corns, were signals to the neigh- 
bouring farmers to secure their wheat and 
hay from impending rains—wo to his family 
when he was thus attacked by the combined 
forces of gout and weather; he was a true 
thunder-storm, and big and little, his wife 
not excepted, trembled as did Olympus with 
the thunders of Jove—he might have been 
compared to nitre, very cool when not heat- 
ed. but when fired, dangerously explosive. 

Happily for me, I was rarely within the 
reach of my superior, being employed in 
other places—I preferred above all things to 
play about the streets with the village boys, I 

wonder my father didnot discover In me a 
natural turn that way—Y was very remark- 
able for my ingenuity in constructing play- 
things, as waggons, wheel-barrows, &c.—I 
always had the best bow of them all; my tops | 
would run longer and better, and my balls: 
bounce higher than any of them—and it was | 
1 who procured from my professor’s shop all | 
the poisons, paints and combustibles necessa- 
ry to perform experiments on hogs, dogs, 
horses, &c. which was my principal amuse- 
ment;—the fame of my astonishing ingenuity 
caught the ears of my father, who was plea- 
surably surprised to hear of my being so 
superior to all my numerous companions— 
Well, no wonder, he would’say, no wonder 
Zobert could not make coy ies in me- 
dicine; for surely he has a natural turn for 
mechanics—He would make a most ingeni- 
ous carpenter! yes, yes, he was cut out pur- 
posely for a carpenter, My father informed 
my relations of my third turn, and exhibited 
tothem as specimens of superlative in- 
renuity, a variety of bows, waggons, wheel- 
barrows, &c. 

T took up the plane, saw, &c. with plea- 
sure, inasmuch as I grew sick at the 
thoughts of again poring over Boerhaave 
and Sydenham, not considering the unhappy 
effect my father’s strange notions of educa- 
tion would have on my future life. 

To be concluded. 
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THE UTILITY OF WIT; A STORY BY DR. 










| the approbation decreed it by a “ Deba‘ing 


knife and fork, throw myself back upon my 
chair, and fairly laugh it out. No, sir, he was 
irresistible. He upon one occasion experienc- 
ed, in an extraordinary degree, the efficacy 
of his powers of entertaining. Amongst the 
many and various modes which he tried of 
getting money, he became a partner with a 
small-beer brewer, and he was to have a 
share of the profits for procuring customers 
amongst his numerous acquaintance. Fitz- 
herbert was one who took his small-beer; but 
it was so bad, that the servants resolved not 
to drink it. They were at some loss how to 
notify their resolution, being afraid of offend- 
ing their mastery who they knew, liked Foote 
much as a companion. At last they fixed 
upon a little black boy, who was rather a 
favourite, to be their deputy, and deliver 
their remonstrance; and having invested him 
with the whole authority of the kitchen, he 
was to inform Mr. Fitzherbert, f all their 
names, upon a certain day, that they would 
drink Foote’s small-beer no more. On that day 
Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and 
this boy served at. table; and he was so de- 
lighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, 
and grimace, that when he went down stairs, 
he told them, “ This is the finest man I have 
ever seen. T will not deliver your message. I 
will drink his small-beer.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. D. who, perhaps with the kindest inten- 
tions, has favoured us with the fragment of 
Angelina, is informed that, notwithsta ding 


Societv,” we cio not deem it sufficiently cc >- 
rect for the press; we are, therefore, under 
the necessity of declining to publish it. 

We have taken some liberties with Mar- 
cutio’s poetry which we hope will not dis- 
please him. as they have not been wonton or 
frivolous. His lines, to those who will excuse 
their warmth, cannot fail to be pleasing, as a 
pretty specimen of light and easy versification, 
and an evidence of poetical talent in the 
writer which deserves cultivation. 

The life of Robert Rustic, which will be 
found in this week’s Repertory, was origin- 


! 





JOHNSON. 

The first time, said the doctor, that I was 
tn company with Foote, was at Fitzherbert’s. 
Having: no good opinion of the fellow, I was 
resolved not'to be pleased, and it is very dif- 
ficult to please a man against his will. I went 
on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting 
notto mind him. But the dog was so very 


} ally written for and published in the “ Eye,” 
it is not we believe generally known and will 
prove interesting to many of our readers. 


——— 


QUINCY’S FIRE PROOF STOVES. 


We are ‘happy to discover that the cele- 










brated Stone Fire Stoves, invented by Mr. 


sive patronage; and that the places in which 
they are in operation, are crouded daily by 
the most respectable visitors. Besides the 
advantage of saving ninety per cent in the 
expense of fuel, infancy, infirmity, insanity 
and ‘age, are amply protected against the 
horrors of a burning death—a subject which 
too often greets our ears and has become the 





habitual expectation of the returning season. 


We observe it has the valuable properties 
of putting an end to the uncomfortable filth 
of smoky chimnies and the necessity of swee- 
pers. Its smoake passing and returning three, . 
four or five times under a slab table in the 
room, each time descending are literally 
burnt up, and therefore require only a small 
pipe to convey the remaining vapour to the 
external air. Phe quantity of fuel, though 
small, multiplies. extremely; is vivid “and 
pleasant to the eye, and inhaling the air of a 
room thus warmed, gives the most pleasing 
sensations, and is likely to form a happy re- 
treat from the necessity of inhaling any Ion- 
ger in our houses, stores and manufactories, 
the destructive qualities of cast iron, which 
is fully known to render air unfit for respira- 
tion—besides which our fuel bill, which has 
hitherto made an important item in our ex- 
penses, is now likely to be reduced to a mere 
pittance, and domestic labour essentially les- 
sened. The stove appears admirably calcu- 
lated for rich or poor, as an appendage, cal- 
led an air or rarifying chamber, will severe 
for baking, boiling, roasting, frying, or broil- 
ing, which may be carried on in disguisé, in 
an adjoining room or closet, by the same fire 
which is heating the most elegant apart- 
ments. Thus ease, convenience and splen- 
dour are united, and the hazard from fire to 
our dwellings, manufactories, stores, &c. is 
not only lessened by this improvement, but 
absolutely no longer remains but as an ima- 
ginary evil. Bost. Pat. 
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FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 


OF WHICH THIS PAPERIS A SPECIMEN, 


Inquire at this office. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
ings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
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cpmical, that I was obliged to lay down my 





Quincy, of this town, are receiving exten-’ 


near St. Mary’s church. 
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